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tended the conference writes: "The National Security 
League will make little progress in the attainment of 
their object until first they agree upon something rea- 
sonable and definite and impress Congress and the 
people with the belief that their recommendations are 
based upon sound intelligence, thorough honesty, and 
that they are uninfluenced by military ambitions or 
commercial greed. It will take time to persuade Con- 
gress of the opinion that something radical is needed; 
and this is fortunate, for we cannot tell at this moment 
just what our true national policy should be six months 
from now. Furthermore, it is unbecoming in men 
who pretend to be advocates of peace to ignore the 
promising possibilities of bringing about at the end 
of the war a substantial reduction of armaments with 
such a new alignment of the nations as will for a long 
time at least make war impossible." 

Anatole Prance, speaking for French socialists and 
pleading for the destruction of militarism, declares that 
all parties of France— socialists, nationalists, radicalists 
— are united in a single thought, a single feeling, a single 
purpose — to liberate Europe from militarism, which for 
forty years has weighted our old world down with its 
hideous weight. The New York Post, referring to this 
editorially, asks: "Now, if anything like that result is 
obtained, would not Americans look supremely foolish 
if they had rushed into a needless squandering of 
treasure and energy for the purpose of forging, on their 
own account, another such formidable instrument of 
oppression?" 

In any event, it is fortunate for our country that our 
program for national defense is not in the hands of the 
National Security League for decision and execution. 
An organization that hysterically calls at this time for 
a radical increase of American armies and navies with- 
out one reference to the government policies for which 
such machinery must exist is neither a body of light nor 

leadership. 

i*-*-* 

The Orgy of Hatreds. 

We are all aware that it took a generation for the 
hatreds generated by our Civil War to abate. One can 
only dimly picture the devitalizing and terrific hatreds 
growing out of the conflicts in Europe. Most intelli- 
gent men — men with international experiences, official 
and otherwise — have physical revulsions of hatred in 
the presence of non-combatant citizens of an enemy 
country. 

Former devoted pacifists are now convinced that the 
world must be ruled with blood. Warfare by asphyxia- 
tion and dum-dums kills not men only, but sympathies 
and humanity. David Chester French recently asked 
his pupils to express in plaster what they thought of the 
war. The result revealed none of the glories of war, 



but the horrors, the suffering, the grief, the despair, 
pestilence, and the agony. Judging from the newspaper 
clippings, the sinking of the Lasitania generated in 
America more hatred against the Germans than against 
war. Frederick Harrison, writing in the London 
Times, considers the German millions as committing 
enormities as horrible as those of Dahomey and African 
savages of old. He adds : "Be it understood that when 
the Allies have finally crushed this monstrous brood, the 
Kaiser — if, indeed, he choose to survive — shall be sub- 
mitted to the degradation inflicted on poor Dreyfus. In 
the presence of Allied troops, let his blood-stained sword 
be broken on his craven back and the uniform and orders 
of which he is so childishly proud be stamped in the 
mire. And if he lives through it, St. Helena or Devil's 
Island might be his prison and his grave." Wars 
may begin in fears, but hatreds, demoniacal hatreds, 
closely attend. 

American travelers in Germany are made uncomfort- 
able if overheard speaking the English language. The 
anti-German demonstrations in Great Britain following 
the sinking of the Lusif.ania resulted in great damage 
to innocent German shopkeepers, male and female. It 
has been suggested in England that a museum be estab- 
lished for the purpose of perpetuating a collection of 
objects that directly or indirectly testify to the perpe- 
tration of abominations and atrocities, such as diaries, 
letters, correspondence relating to the infection and 
poisoning of wells, gas apparatus, helmets, respirators 
for self-nrotection, incendiary pastilles, depositions rela- 
tive to crucifixion of soldiers, the mutilation of the 
wounded, the rape of women, and the like. It is urged 
that such a museum would never fail to "fascinate a 
healthy-minded boy." It is reported that the Council 
of the Boyal United Service Institution gladly welcomes 
the proposal. 

Mr. Edgar Speyer has resigned the chairmanship of 
the Underground Electric Eailways Company of Lon- 
don, Ltd., from the council of the King Edward's Hos- 
pital Fund, from the presidency of the Poplar Hospital, 
from the trusteeship of the Whitechapel Art Gallery, 
and from the rest of his public positions, and has offi- 
cially requested of Mr. Asquith to accept his resignation 
as a Privy Councillor and to revoke his baronetcy. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett concludes that "humiliation and 
punishment constitute the only treatment which Ger- 
many will understand." The enemy alien is a problem 
in each of the belligerent countries. H. G. Wells writes : 
"I would assist very cheerfully, indeed, in the immersion 
of the Kaiser or any of his sons, or any one of the Ger- 
man higher command, in a pit of his own poison gas ; I 
would be glad to have such a lynching on my con- 
science." 

On the 12th of May violent anti-German riots took 
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place in Johannesburg, South Africa. During the 
course of a day fifty-one buildings were wholly or par- 
tially wrecked; 2,000 persons marched on the German 
Club, which was wrecked, to the strains of the national 
anthem, "Eule, Britannia." But the report of the com- 
mittee which the English government appointed in De- 
c-ember to investigate the evidence of outrages by Ger- 
man troops, if half true, reveals a series of atrocities as 
inhuman and unspeakable as those of wars in the most 
savage age. 

One wonders what can be the outcome of this orgy of 

hatreds. 

•-♦-• 

A Real Peace Congress. 

The Pan-American Financial Conference, called by 
Secretary McAdoo, began with the informal meeting of 
the Secretary with the delegates Saturday, May 22, and 
lasted during the following week. Nineteen of the 
twenty-one American republics were represented at the 
conference by official persons, ministers of finance, lead- 
ers in the commerce and industries of their respective 
countries — men with the right to speak in the name of 
the nations they represented. Every section of the 
United States was represented by men of affairs, 
financiers, and merchants. The President of the 
United States voiced the object of the conference in his 
opening address when he said that his welcome was in- 
spired by what he hoped to be the high ambitions of 
those who live on these two great continents, "who seek 
to set an example to the world in freedom of institu- 
tions, freedom of trade, and intelligence of mutual serv- 
ice." 

At this conference the Postmaster General discussed 
the postal facilities as they exist between the United 
States and the countries of South and Central America 
He told how he had proposed to each of them that they 
should be given the advantages of the domestic rate of 
2 cents as it exists between the United States and Mex- 
ico and the United States and Canada. He showed how 
the European war had interrupted the plan ; but he ex- 
pressed the belief that the opportunity would be given 
the countries again immediately upon the cessation of 
the war, and confidently added that if they would enter 
into this agreement with the United States the increase 
in the volume of business would result in an increase in 
the volume of mail matter which would more than offset 
the postal revenue that would be lost by reducing the 
rate. 

Joseph E. Davies, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission of the United States, distinguished among 
other things between dollar exchange and dollar diplo- 
macy. In speaking of the former he said: "It incurs 
no risk of the imposition by a stronger power upon a 
weaker by reason of a mistake or a misuse of power. 
Commercial advantage for the benefit of all, not service 
to the advantage of the few, is the end and purpose of 
government participation in dollar exchange." 

Charles S. Hamlin, governor of the Federal Eeserve 
Board, developed at considerable length his opinion that 
the United States was never before in such a position as 
it occupies today to reach out and extend its trade by 
granting credit to those nations who wish to be its cus- 



tomers. He told the conference what the Federal re- 
serve act has done for the United States, and tried to 
point out 'how it may be of great advantage to all nations 
that trade with us. 

Mr. Paul M. Warburg, another member of the Federal 
Eeserve Board, said : "The development of all American 
nations lies in the same direction, though there will be 
a difference in degree. It must be the aim of the United 
States from now on to move rapidly toward entire finan- 
cial independence. It must be the aim of her sister re- 
publics so to divide the credits needed for their future 
development that the temporary breakdown of one cred- 
itor country will not seriously embarrass them. They 
will enjoy the greatest degree of safety in this respect if 
their creditor nations are geographically, politically, and 
economically separated from one another as far as pos- 
sible. So that in case one should become involved the 
other may be expected to remain unaffected thereby. 
Though in normal times closely connected with Europe, 
the American continents ought to be so organized as to 
form a distinct and independent unit in times of emer- 
gency — a union whose transportation and credit systems 
will remain unbroken, even though all Europe should go 
to war." 

Two important committees submitted reports, one on 
transportation and communication and the other on 
uniformity of laws relating to trade, commerce, and an 
international commercial court. The committee on 
transportation suggested the advisability of calling for 
bids not later than December 31, 1915, for the estab- 
lishment of a regular line of fast mail steamers between 
United States ports and Eio Janeiro, Montevideo, and 
Buenos Aires. The report also states the conditions 
under which the bids should be submitted. Three sepa- 
rate projects for the establishment of fast maritime 
transportation between the interested countries were 
submitted by Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile. To in- 
sure continuous action and to avoid delays it was recom- 
mended that a permanent committee be appointed to 
obtain and furnish information pertinent to the subject 
and to take other steps necessary to put the plans out- 
lined into effect. 

The committee on uniformity of laws set for them- 
selves the study of such important matters as the estab- 
lishment of a gold standard of value, bills of exchange, 
uniform classification of merchandise, customs regula- 
tions, consular certificates and invoices, port charges, 
uniform regulations for commercial travelers, trade- 
marks, patents, copyrights, uniform postage, money 
orders and parcels post charges,. arbitration for the ad- 
justment of commercial disputes. 

It will be seen, therefore, that this was no occasion 
for mere verbal expressions of good will, but an attempt 
to solve practical problems of far-reaching significance. 
There were eighteen committees, each committee com- 
posed of one foreign delegation and a group of citizens 
of the United States appointed especially as confreres. 
For three days these group conference committees met 
behind closed doors, each delegation explaining the 
needs of the country which it represented, while the 
representatives of the United States made clear to them 
the conditions under which the financial and commercial 
interests of this country would be prepared to co-operate 
in the solution of their problems. There was the freest 
possible interchange of opinions, and foundations were 



